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‘¢You cannot do the right thing the wrong way’ 


To the Architects: 


I am a roofing expert and am consulted by many 
architects in reference to the practical execution 
of their conceptions. 


The gathering together of the materials called for 
in the specification, and placing same in position 
on your roof, is my vocation. I weave them 
together to produce the result sought. It is a 
matter of thought, and care, and love. 


However hard I have labored to achieve my 
reputation, | am working harder than ever to 
hold and enhance it. 


The roofs accomplished under my name-plate 
are distinctively good, and while perforce no 
name-plate appears on my roofs they are as 
name-plated by their individuality as though the 
name-plate were there. 


I want to work with those in the profession 
whose judgment is based on quality rather than 
price. 


HERMAN E. SCHANZLIN 


156 EAST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Pile driving, in crowded quarters YR “oe 
where delay spells expense and Ya : ay 
poor piling means catastrophe, is te 
easily and quickly and safely ac- 
“A Form 
complished by the Raymond for Every Pile— 
A Pile 
Method — that is, the pouring of PAS EN eg ie er 
the concrete into spirally reinforc- 
ed steel shells which are left in 
the ground. 
RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 
New York: 140 Cedar Street Chicago: 111 West Monroe Street 
Montreal, Canada 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


RAYMOND 


RESEARCH LIDRARY 
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HIS Tudor Stone Roof picturesquely combines its rough texture and va- 

ried coloring with the brick of the walls of this residence. The roof 
treatment is typical of the balance between formality and informality achieved 
where Tudor Stone is most effectively used. 


Our Architects’ Service Department, under the direction of WValter 
McQuade, a practising architect, will gladly prepare a roof layout which will 
show all construction details, the best method of applying Tudor Stone, and 
full specifications. 


A copy of our book, “Tudor Stone,” will be of great 
help to those interested in enduring roofs. Write for it. 


Pising-and Melson- SHlate-€ompany 


Quarries & Main Office, West Pawlet, Vermont 
Office of Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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untington, W. Va. Floor of Copper Red Faience with border in colors 


- Roof Garden: House F. C. Pritchard, H 
‘ Josern Horne Co., Designers 


ee 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 
: be Specialists in Tile and Faience 
NEW YORK: ~~ MONTREAL: 


CHICAGO: , 
318 No. Michigan Avenue 2 West 47th Street 167 Wellington Street 


ARTISANS IN METAL 
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Detail of Entrance: Sagamore Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 
J. A. Armstrone, Architect 


FOR DISTINCTIVE RESULTS 


Terra Cotta offers you decorative enrich- 


ment without excessive cost and color 
effects in the widest range. Let us assist 


you with data for specifying effectively. 


NATIONAL TERRA CoTTa SOCIETY 
19 West 44th Street New York City 
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MAIN ENTRANCE DOORS 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT TRUST COMPANY 
Benjamin W - Morris: ARCHITECT 





TRADE MARK 


JOHN: POLACHEK: BRONZE& IRON: Ct 
DISTINCTIVE: METAL: WORK 
476 -494 HANCOCK ST. & 575-591 BOVLEVARD 
| LonGc ISLAND City, N.Y. 
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NATURIZED FLOORING 


SHOWROOM—CRANE CoO., Ltd., MONTREAL, CANADA 
HUGH VALLANCE. cArchitect 


THE STEDMAN NATURIZED 
REINFORCED RUBBER FLOORING 


is the solution of the flooring problem, and is repeatedly specified by 
the country’s leading architects for use in many types of buildings 


Specified and used by Albert Kahn in the First National Bank Building, Detroit; 
by Walker & Gillette in the J. S. Cosden Offices, Heckscher Building, New York; 


by Peabody Wilson & Brown in the Charles Francis Press Offices, Printing Crafts 


Building, New York; by Helme & Corbett in the Hamilton National Bank, 130 


West 42nd Street, New York; also specified and used by Cass Gilbert, Warren & - 


Wetmore, Carrere & Hastings, John Mead Howells, and many others. 


STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOUTH BRAIN TREE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


ror Park Avenue 4488 Cass Avenue 15E.Van Buren Street 462 Hippodrome Annex 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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NEW COLONIAL HOTEL, NASSAU, BAHAMAS 
KENNETH MURCHISON, Architect 


ChUrCN \ ats 


The Church All-White Seat is impervious to all moisture or dirt. 
White indicates the absence of dirt. White is dirt’s uncompromising 
enemy. Being non-porous it cannot hold odors. It is as easy to clean 
as porcelain. Will always retain its glossy whiteness and is guaranteed 
not to change color, crack, craze, warp or chip. It will last a lifetime. 


C. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Branches: New York Boston Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia ~ 


Minneapolis San Francisco Atlanta Stamford, Conn. 
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The Corbin Master Key System 


—a marvel of flexibility 


properties with it—why modern office 
buildings, hospitals and educational 
institutions are putting it in. 


HERE is no limit to the number of 

key combinations possible with the 
Corbin Master Key System, which em- 
ploys a cylinder invented by Corbin, 
withaseparate locking point for master 
keys, thus doubling the number of 
commutations—in effect, two locks in 
one, with a single key way. 


Corbin experience in adapting the 
Corbin Master Key System to the 
needs of large institutions is at the 
service of architects and owners desir- 
ing to install a master key system. It 
is a truly unique feature of Corbin 
service. Each installation can be ex- 
panded indefinitely—so long as the 
locks are Corbin. 


That explains why great railway systems 
have adopted the Corbin Master Key 
System—why vast commercial and in- 
dustrial organizations areguarding their 

; NEW BRITAIN 


PR: & F, COR IN “8 CONNECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW YORK CHICAGO THILADELPHIA 
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THE ARCHITECT is issued the first of every month and contains 
illustrations of the best work being produced in America. The selections 
are carefully cho-en by a Board of Architects, thus saving the profession 
valuable time in weeding out worthless material. 


FFATURE®:: Every issue will contain from twenty-four to thirty plates, 
several pages of perspectives or line drawings, and the outside cover will 
be a Piranesi drawing, ch»nged monthly. 
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Sir Christopher Wren Comes Back to Earth 
and Is Shown New York — by 
George S. Chappell 


T has been my lamentable habit in the past to 
scoff at reported accounts of traffie with the 
world beyond. Conan Doyle has seemed to me 

pathetic, and the communications received by various 
psychics and media so trivial as to be unworthy of 
notice. But now, as if to punish my skepticism, I 
am foreed to come forward with a tale of visitation 
so astounding that I am convinced that a unanimous 
election to the Ancient Order of Ananias awaits me 
in the near future. Yes, even I have been visited, 
and by no less a person than my favorite architect, 
Sir Christopher Wren himself. 

It is usual, I believe, to put this sort of thing in the 
form of an affidavit, therefore, ‘‘Be it known to all 
interested parties, that to me, on the evening of 
Wednesday, October the thirty-first, in the year of 
our Lord 1923, did appear before me, on the stroke 
of midnight, one who, being duly sworn, did depose 
and testify that he, indeed, was none other than Sir 
Christopher Wren, formerly of London, England, 
who resigned resident membership in the so-called 
Human Race in the year 1723, thenceforward to take 
up his residence in the Mansions of the Blessed, a 
number of which he has since remodeled and notably 
improved.”’ 
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There you are, and I humbly submit, could any 
one be more completely overcome than I, by rights, 
should have been when I looked up from the book 
I was reading and beheld the picturesque figure of 
Sir Christopher standing beside me? As a matter 
of fact, I was not surprised at all. I knew him in- 
stantly, from the engraving on the page before me 
which formed the frontispiece of his son’s book, 
‘*Parentalia,’’ and somehow his visit seemed quite 
natural. The date, you will recall, was Hallowe’en, 
which was charmingly appropriate. Even the fact 
that I could see the firelight gleaming through the 
exact center of the old gentleman’s waistcoat did 
not disturb me in the least. 

‘‘T saw your light,’’ he said, with a graceful wave 
of his hand toward the Jack-o’-lantern which my 
daughter had left in the window, ‘‘so I stole in and 
peered over your shoulder. It is one of the privi- 
leges of my—er—but imagine my delight at finding 
that you were interested in me. It must have been 
that which brought me.’’ 

‘‘T fear you have me at a slight disadvantage, Sir 
Christopher,’’ I said. ‘‘To be quite frank, I got your 
son’s book out of the library this afternoon, but now 
that you are here—’’ 

‘‘You won’t have to read it,’’ he completed for 
me, with a smile. ‘‘Quite right. It is as tedious as 
most biographies written by those who love us. You 
might readily be excused for falling asleep over it.’’ 

There was a pleasant crackle to his voice and a 
whimsicality to his smile which charmed me. 

‘‘Splendid!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘I’ll interview you.’’ 

‘‘Better still, we’ll interview each other. Come, we 
are fellow-craftsmen; shall we not be friends?’’ 

He extended his hand, which I grasped, and was 
surprised at its firm warmth. 

““Just a moment,’’ I said; ‘‘promise not to dis- 
appear.’’ Hastening into the pantry I resurrected 
a cherished possession, my last bottle of port, two 
glasses, and a dish of nuts. Sir Christopher sipped 
the wine approvingly. 

‘‘TIt is very good,’’ he pronounced; ‘‘we were 
young together. But tell me, how did you happen 
to become interested in an old has-been like me?”’ 

“‘T must thank my New England ancestry for 
that,’’? I answered. ‘‘ You know we have hundreds of 
monuments to you in our villages. Every time I see 
a particularly lovely church spire some one is sure 
to tell me that it is by you.”’ 

‘‘Yes, I know,’’ he smiled. ‘‘ New England is com- 
posed entirely of churches designed by me and 
houses slept in by George Washington. There are a 
few inaccuracies, but let that pass. Some of the 
edifices ascribed to me are mongrel creations, but 
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Hugh Ferriss, Del. Cass Gilbert, Architect 
Preliminary Study, West Virginia State Capitol, Charleston, W. Va. 
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on the other hand I am credited with some fine ones 
to which I am not entitled.’’ 

‘‘How did you happen to do so many?’’ I asked. 

‘“Well, it was largely due to the same sort of 
accident that has done so much for our Guild ever 
since the world began; I refer to the great London 
fire. It cleaned out almost everything worth while. 
You have had your own examples of that sort of 
thing over here, in Chicago, San Francisco, and, now, 
Tokio. Sometimes I wonder if the ancient fire- 
worshipers were not probably the first architects. 
Of course I had my troubles. Church committees 
were no easier to handle then than now. But I was 
at least spared the annoyance of a competition. Tell 
me about your great Cathedral of St. John; how is 
it getting on, and who are the architects at present?”’ 

Between our port and our pleasantries the hours 
shipped away and the eastern sky grew silver. 
Suddenly a cock crew in the distance, and I started 
guiltily, for I fully expected to see my guest vanish 
into thin air; but he quickly reassured me. 

“Do not be alarmed, I beg of you. I am not union- 
ized to that extent. Some of my more conservative 
friends slip away at about this hour just to keep 
up appearances, but I frequently stay up all day. In 
fact, I may as well confess that one of the hopes I 
had when I floated through your window was that 
you might be willing to show me a little of your 
New York. I have never seen it through a modern 
architect’s eyes.’’ 

“‘Delighted,’’ I said. ‘‘We will motor into town, 
breakfast at the club, and sight-see all day long.”’ 

‘‘Nothing social,’’ he warned. ‘‘You are the only 
person who can see me. Perhaps few would care to.”’ 

As I backed the car out of the garage my new 
friend spied a tiny house projecting from the gable. 

‘What is that?’’ he asked. 

I was glad that the semi-darkness hid my em- 
barrassment. 

‘‘Tt is a monument to you,’’ I said, ‘‘a wren’s 
house—unoceupied now—but a faithful pair come 
back every spring: Jenny and—’’ 

‘“Tt was my first wife’s name,’’ he murmured. 

‘and Christopher. I hope you don’t mind.”’ 

““T)o me a favor, old boy,”’ he said genially; ‘‘call 
him Kit.’’ 

Five minutes later we were humming down the 
Post Road in the silver dawn. Sir Christopher 
was enchanted with his first automobile experience, 
but showed an embarrassing desire for speed and 
vet more speed. 

‘‘Faster,’’ he urged, ‘‘faster. Ah, but pardon me, 
I was forgetting the fact that I have passed the age 
when an accident may be fatal.’’ 


Midway down the Concourse the sun’s first lances 
splintered their golden shafts against University 
Heights and the western wall of the city. The 
battlemented silhouette sprang into being, a square- 
toothed sword against a violet sky. Night still filled 
the hollows and lay in pools in the valley, from which 
rose soft columns of smoke, blue in the depths, rose 
and amber in the upper air. 

‘““T won’t say that I admire your sky-line,’’ 
murmured my guest, ‘‘for something tells me that 
the phrase has been used before. But what a wonder- 
ful city for the sun to shine on, with its upright 
walls to receive it, and its long straight streets for 
it to shine through. It might have been laid out by 
Belasco.”’ 

‘““Oh, yes, I’ve often heard of him,’’ he added, 
answering my look of surprise. ‘‘You see, we’ve 
known about radio for a long time. In fact, where 
I live we know about a lot of things that haven’t 
been invented yet, and one of our most amusing 
games is watching you humans trying to find out 
about them. It’s like a guessing game in which only 
we know the answers. Oh, I say, what’s this?’’ 

We had turned across Washington Bridge and 
crept up the slope to Riverside Drive, just as the 
sun flooded the Hudson and the Palisades beyond. 
Ten minutes later we reached the club. 

‘“‘Don’t bother to register me,’’ whispered Sir 
Christopher as we passed the still sleepy doorman, 
‘‘and only order breakfast for one.”’ 

It seemed indelicate to argue so I obeyed his 
bidding, but I took care to order as near an approach 
to an English meal as possible: oatmeal, chops, 
bacon, tea and toast, and a double portion of orange 
marmalade, a fair proportion of which disappeared 
miraculously while I was looking out of the window. 

From then on I became the ‘‘barker’’ of a person- 
ally conducted sight-seeing bus. Up this street and 
down that we ploughed our way through the ever- 
increasing traffic, from the Park to the Battery, from 
East Side to West, from up-town to down. At times 
our progress was distressfully slow, and the traffic 
rules puzzled my good friend completely. 

‘‘ Apparently you can go everywhere except where 
you wish,’’ he observed. 

‘““You said a mouthful,’’ I replied, and spent the 
next quarter hour explaining the intricacies of the 
American language. 

Tt is hard to say what interested Sir Christopher 
most, though, as I look back on that eventful day, 
I think perhaps it was our railroad stations. He 
stood fascinated by the train gates and watched the 
morning tide of commuters flooding into the city. 
For a moment he alarmed me by passing quietly 
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Hugh Ferriss, Del. Helmle & Corbett, Architects 
Preliminary Study, Bush House, London. The Strand Facade 
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through the guard in order to inspect the electric 
engine. But the most confusing incident was when 
we regained the viaduct above Vanderbilt Avenue 
and found a fuming policeman, summons in hand, 
standing beside the car. 

‘‘Here, you,’’ he barked, ‘‘take this. Don’t you 
know you can’t park here? Report at the Fifty- 
seventh Street station.”’ 

‘‘But, officer,’? I began in my most honeyed 
tones. 

‘‘Lemme see y’ operator’s license.”’ 

My heart sank. I had no operator’s license. Just 
then a discreet voice whispered in my ear, ‘‘ What 
is the matter?’’ 

‘*We are arrested.’’ 

‘* Just a moment.’’ 

I saw Sir Christopher’s shadowy form bend over 
the officer and blow suddenly in his face, at which he 
burst into a spasm of coughing which seemed likely 
to end him. 

‘‘Drive on,’’ said my passenger; ‘‘he won’t re- 
member anything about all this.’’ 

Irom then on our progress was much more rapid. 
At the Metropolitan Museum he would only glance 
for a moment. - 

‘‘Much too vast,’’ he insisted; ‘‘like trying to read 
the ‘Outline of History’ in a day. And the outside, 
well, that is something like an outline of architecture, 
isn’t it? The builders’ idea seems to be, ‘Never let 
one facade know what the other is doing.’ However, 
it will doubtless make an attractive ruin some day. 
Ah, here we are at the Zoo.’’ 

‘‘Not exactly,’’ I explained; ‘‘that is our Public 
Library.”’ 

‘‘Sorry,’’ he apologized; ‘‘all those lions confused 
me.’’ 

A number of other buildings misled him similarly. 
The Morgan Library, for instance, he mistook for 
some sort of mystic shrine, though when I explained 
its use he admitted that it was a beautiful hiding- 
place for precious treasures. 

‘“The mob should be content to even gaze at so 
fair a jewel-box,’’ was his verdict. 

He was much excited at the new Shelton apart- 
ments. 

‘‘There,’’ he cried, ‘‘that is something like. What 
a superb silhouette! It is like something not built 
by hands, a great cliff-dwelling, and that, after all, 
is what you are, isn’t it, cliff-dwellers?”’ 

On our way down-town we naturally stopped for 
a glimpse of the City Hall, with which my discerning 
friend was delighted. From its steps he took on the 
complicated panorama which included such diverse 
objects as the Woolworth and Municipal buildings, 
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the old Post-Office, and the writhing Hall of Records, 
from which he turned with a shudder. 

Then, as he scanned the square before him, his 
brow wrinkled. ‘‘And what might that be?’’ he 
asked. 

“That.” iantormed him, “is. a statue to Civic 
Virtue.’’ 

‘‘How odd,’’ he commented; ‘‘it has so few 
virtues and so many—but there, I must not be too 
critical.’’ 

Naturally we visited a number of churches, and I 
am forced to admit that they did not impress him 
greatly. 

‘Tt is not that they leave me cold,’’ he explained 
courteously, ‘‘for [am no longer sensitive to changes 
of temperature. But there is something the matter 
with them. They are like unlighted Jamps. Perhaps 
you need a great revival.’’ 

‘‘Many people thought that would happen after 
the war,’’ I said. ‘‘ Alas,’’ sighed the old gentleman, 
‘‘war destroys, it does not create. No, the forms of 
religion change, though people don’t like to admit 
it, and church architecture will eventually change 
with it. Perhaps you are nearer the truth in some 
of your combinations of churches with high build- 
ings. My, how I should like to build a cathedral on 
the top of a sky-scraper. It would be inspiring; we 
should be so much nearer heaven to start with. But 
look there, some one has gotten ahead of me on that 
idea.’’ ; 

‘‘Not exactly,’’ I answered; ‘‘that is the Bush 
Terminal Building. That little church on top is the 
janitor’s residence.’’ 

‘(How appropriate that such a god should have 
a little private heaven of his own. But, seriously, 
such buildings as that, and as your Woolworth Build- 
ing, there are your real temples, your places of 
worship.”’ 

‘Yes, the worship of Mammon.”’ 

‘‘Mammon,’’ he expostulated, ‘‘Gammon! No, no, 
my good friend, you must not under-rate these 
wonderful things. In them your national genius is 
finding its expression and a new architecture based 
on the eternal laws of truth.’’ 

‘¢And on the building laws,’’ I interposed. 

‘“‘Of course. What are they but a part of the 
universal law, the law of necessity? You say that 
they are the temples of business. Yes, but of how 
much more? Think of the brains and faith and 
courage that have gone into them. And in them lies 
all that money implies, with its tremendous power 
for. good, its charities, hospitals, homes, all the 
happiness—Zounds, sir, I do get so tired of hearing 
my friend Mammon maligned. But there, here endeth 
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the lesson. I can see where my son Matthew got 
some of his prolixity.’’ 

* We had reached the corner of Broadway and Wall 
Street. Daylight was waning and the business 
section was well-nigh empty. 

‘“There is your contrast. Mark that little church 
yonder with its quiet church-yard and its archaic 
spire, both monuments to the past. And there, 
opposite, that silent canyon, still now, but so vital, 
so full of life, the financial heart of the world. By 
the way, some one will picture it for you some day 
as it really is, grim, sinister, and beautiful. It has 
never been quite done yet. Who?—Hassam?— 
Pennell?—yes, I know, well-meaning fellows, but 
too—er—filigree,—too pretty. No, they haven’t 
quite hit it yet. But some day a new Méryon will 
rise, or a Piranesi—ah, then we will see something. 
Somehow I imagine that this future artist will be 
a poor devil of an architect who has bought an oil- 
stock and is trying to raise some more margin. 
You know, I bought some shares in an assurance 
company once.’’ 

We shook hands solemnly. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Sir Christopher, with a complete 
change of manner, ‘‘we have had enough moralizing 
for to-day, and if you ask me, enough architecture. 
Let us dine—would that I could ask you to be my 
guest, and after that, if your patience still holds out, 
we will see one more sight which I have always 
longed for.’’ 

“«And that is?’’ 

‘<The Follies.”’ 

It was done, even as Sir Christopher wished. He 
held me back from the box-office when I would have 
stepped forward to buy tickets, drifted in through 
the grating, and abstracted a pair of choice loca- 
tions. 

‘‘Tt is much the simplest way,’’ he whispered, in 
which I thoroughly concurred. 

And thus we ended our perfect day, and turned 
the motor’s prow homeward. 

As we sped through the dark toward Westchester 
County the twinkling stars and the lights below 
seemed confused and interchangeable, as if they 
formed one vast cosmos. Sir Christopher stood out- 
side the garage while I put up the ear, and, this com- 
pleted, once more extended his hand. 

“‘Tt would be extremely discourteous of me to 
vanish unceremoniously after all your kindness,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I cannot thank you enough. I shall carry 
back with me memories of the great things our 
architectural brothers are doing, and of the even 
greater accomplishments which lie in the future. 
Let us have no touch of the—er—transcendental in 


our parting. Good-night, sir, and again, I thank 
you.’’ 

On the table lay the book I had been reading when 
he first appeared, his son Matthew’s ‘‘Parentalia.’’ 
How dull and lifeless it seemed after the exciting 
experiences of our day together. As I read a few 
lines the words of Sir Christopher blurred the page 
before me, ‘‘really, sir, you might well be excused 
for falling asleep over it.’’ 

Perhaps it was the knowledge that he would 
forgive me, perhaps it was the book itself, but I 
acted on the suggestion almost immediately, and 
slept so soundly that even now I find it hard to say 
whether my visit from Sir Christopher was a dream 
or not. 


The cAlfred C. Bossom Travelling Studentship 


Dear Mr. Forses: 


I believe before long, if it is not already a fact, that 
the very best architecture in the world is going to 
be done in this country, and when it is being illus- 
trated by such delightful publications and such 
wonderful photographs as used in THe ArcHrrEct, 
it will put America, architecturally speaking, before 
the world as an educated country, not as an offshoot 
from the place where Red Indians live, which even 
to-day seems to be the prevailing idea in certain 
other parts of the world. 

You would be very. interested to hear that the 
scholarship that I am now giving annually in 
England is up for its first results, which will bring 
an Englishman over here to study our architecture 
for six months each year until Gabriel gets busy. 
In this connection I am holding a competition and 
giving a substantial prize for a gold medal and sil- 
ver medallions. 

The Jury of Assessors for the Medal Competition 
are: 

Sir Aston Webb, the President of the Royal Acad- 
emy of London, the first and only architect ever to be 
President in the last 150 years. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, the most famous artistic archi- 
tect in England to-day. He designed the cenotaph 
for the war in Whitehall, England’s main memorial 
to her cherished dead in the Great War. 

Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

It is incomparably the best committee ever gotten 
together for such a competition. The final details 
are not settled yet, but knowing your great interest 
in such matters, I thought you might like to hear 
about it. Yours truly, 


November 15, 1922. Aurrep C. Bossom. 
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Editorial Comment 


Our Public” 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES have a proprietary way of 
referring to the audiences which greet them as ‘‘my 
publie.’’ By this they mean those individuals who 
are interested in their performances and who 
applaud their efforts. In this sense we hope we may 
refer to the practising architects as ‘‘our publie.”’ 
Obviously, it is upon them that we depend for our 
very existence. On our side we hope to furnish 
illustrative material and a not-too-boring text which 
will repay the confidence of our subscribers. 


We take a great deal of pride in the quality of the 
architectural design which it has been our privilege 
to publish up to date, and we shall make every effort 
to maintain the high standard we have set for our- 
selves. This can only be done by the codperation of 
the architects, ‘‘our publie.”’ 


We want that public to be a constantly widening 
one. We hope especially to see its boundaries ex- 
tending westward and to the south of us. We cannot 
very well go east without getting our feet wet, and 
it is an inflexible rule of the office that no one shall 
go beyond the three-mile-limit, no matter what 
Congress shall decide. 


Seriously, there is a natural difficulty in the initial 
issues of a new publication in reaching the many 
offices scattered over our country, offices in which 
we know by personal contact that much interesting 
and meritorious work is being done. All through 
the middle-west and on the Pacific Coast from 
Seattle to San Diego creative forces are at work. 
We cannot over-emphasize our hope that our mail 
will be heavy with examples of the best designs that 
American architecture can produce. 


It is hardly necessary to underline the adjective 
‘‘best.’’ Only by careful selection can we hope to 
interest the profession. Our ideal is to have publica- 
tion in Tim ArcuitEect become an honor. 


Open Opinions Openly cArrived cAt 


WHENEVER A new building is opened it is bound to 
come in for a generous share of criticism by the 
members of the architectural profession. It is prob- 
ably true that no guild is more generous in this re- 
gard than the Brotherhood of the T-square and 
Triangle. And this, in our opinion, is healthy and 
natural; healthy because no artist is worth his salt 
who is not steeled to bear with equanimity the slings 
and arrows of dispraise and the much more danger- 


ous poisoned candy of flattery; natural, because an 
architect, in every phase of the designing of a build- 
ing is constantly criticizing his own work, rejecting 
or accepting certain elements of the design. The 
work of no other artist is so constantly subjected 
to searching analysis and modification. The study 
of plan, elevation, fenestration—bless the tricky 
word !—silhouette, and infinite detail goes on from 
sixteenth-seale to full-size, and when the building 
stands, at last, completed numerous faults reveal 
themselves which the designer would gladly correct 
were it possible. 


We recall the refreshing comment of a well known 
member of the profession elicited by a hotel of his 
own design, new some ten or twelve years ago and 
of which the enormous cornice was a topie of much 
discussion. He stood on the opposite street corner, 
head thrown back, eyes fixed on the projecting mem- 
ber, and it was our privilege to ask, ‘‘ Well, what 
do you think of it?”’ 


And he raised his hands to high heaven as he 
answered, ‘‘Gordorful.’’ 


Small wonder, then, that in reference to work not 
their own, work which they approach with a fresh 
eye, architects show a critical ability which is posi- 
tively uncanny. We take it that this magazine is a 
forum in which varying points of view may be pre- 
sented and discussed without prejudice or offense. 
In that way only can it be made interesting and 
vital, for unless it truthfully reflect the mentality of 
that interesting creature from whom it takes its 
name it will be as nothing. 


With this polite preamble we venture to report an 
interesting point of view regarding the sumptuous 
counting-house of the Bowery Savings Bank which 
was illustrated in our first number. 


‘“Yes, it is very fine,’’ said the architect to whom 
we talked; ‘‘it is hard to imagine a more beautiful 
room. Color, proportion, interest of design, beauty 
of detail, all are there. It is magnificent beyond 
words. But, you know, I kept experiencing a 
strange feeling that I was not properly dressed. I 
kept expecting to hear a blare of trumpets and see 
Charlemagne borne in on a portable throne. I am 
quite sure that if I were a stranger from a strange 
land I would surely have asked, ‘‘Is the king 
home?’’ and the attendants would have to reply, 
‘No, he doesn’t live here; this is the home of the 
Bowery Savings Bank.’’ 
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Aren’t we getting architecturally over-dressed at 
times? Do not some of our buildings suggest that 
the hall-porter has swiped the admiral’s suit? 


The great majority will doubtless be too thankful 
for any creation of great beauty to go quite so far 
into the philosophy of style. 


It is far cry from the palatial homes of modern finan- 
cial institutions to the simple establishment of the 
suecessful Connecticut banker who told of his early 
venture into the field of gold. 


‘‘T kept a general store,’’ he said. ‘‘ We had no bank 
in our town and I decided we needed one. So, one 
day, I put a cigar-box in the window anda sign on the 
door that said ‘Bank.’ One day Judge Alvord—he 
was the richest man in town—came in and deposited 
ten dollars. I changed it into ones and put it in the 
cigar-box. Some of the boys saw it and one by one 
they put in a dollar or two, and pretty soon I had 
’hout a hundred dollars. Well, sir, then I begun to 
get a little confidence in the bank,—so I put in a 
dollar myself.’’ 


He could certainly never be accused of over-dressing 
his bank. 


Restaurants and Their ‘Peculiarities 


Ciry arcurrects, if they eat at all during business 
hours, eat largely in restaurants. They believe in 
accumulating knowledge and experience with the 
food. The size of the check generally covers the cost 
of one term at a public school. 


There are ofttimes many points to criticize in a 
restaurant. Perhaps the decoration of the ceiling is 
of such a character that it seems to be suspended 
over your head by the merest thread; perhaps the 
dish-washing machine has been placed so near the 
serving-room door that its clatter drowns out the 
sound of your neighbor’s eating. Perhaps the venti- 
lating fan has just acquired an overheated bearing 
and the entire room has accumulated a quality of 
air such as would shame the Subway! 


When you have designed a perfect restaurant, with 
a perfect kitchen layout, then you have in truth de- 
signed a mouthful! It is not so easy. The manager 
always says he could make a much larger profit if 
the layout had been correctly designed. But is a 
kitchen layout ever correct the first time? There 
seems to be something about a hotel or restaurant 
kitchen that baffles the best minds. In some cases 
the whole equipment has been torn out two or three 
times, according to how often they change chefs. 


Your kitchen must be right-handed. Your coffee and 
tea and bread and butter should be nearest the din- 
ing-room. The dish-washing pantry should not be so 
close to the range as to prevent the French cook 
from hearing what the Greek waiter is trying to tell 
him in English. A kitchen is a confusing enough 
place anyhow, and a correct design means that the 
busy executive waiting in the restaurant will get his 
simple repast in time to get back to the office before 
his secretary has had time to visit more than three 
department stores. 


How many square feet should be allowed per person 
for seating? All the way from twelve to eighteen, 
the experts seem to think. Twelve for the tiny glass- 
topped table arrangements of the hurry-up places; 
eighteen for the table d’hotes, where each of the 
lower-priced vegetables has a nice little bird-bath 
to itself, taking up unnecessary room and extra 
spoons. For when you get a bird-bath table d’hdéte 
you always get a teaspoon for the lima beans! 


These days most of the top-hole restaurants are 
ballrooms as well. The public taste has changed. 
People are so used to sitting at a table between 
dances that when they go to a ball in a private house, 
they keenly miss the head-waiter. 


The dancing spaces seem to grow smaller and smaller 
every year—and more and more crowded. The only 
way to be perfectly comfortable these days is to learn 
your steps in a telephone booth! 


Wood or waxed rubber tile seems to be the most 
sought-after dancing floor. Cement, tile, or marble 
necessitate arch-preservers after two sessions. 
Marble may be easier to keep clean, but there seems 
to be little or no resiliency in it. 


But could we ever design such a masterpiece as the 
perfect maitre d’hétel? EKmphatically no. He is a 
work of art. As a diplomat, he should be at the 
court of St. James. He knows every one’s social 
status, no matter how many diamonds they wear, 
and he never lets the out-of-towners in business 
clothes anywhere near the front row of tables. 


The Get-together Spirit in Buildings 


EVERYWHERE COOPERATIVE apartments are raising 
their heads in the air. They were started in New 
York, we understand, by a group of harebrained 
artists, owning a little less than one half of the rent- 
able space and renting out the balance. Contrary to 
all conjecture, it was a success, and was quickly fol- 
lowed by others. West Sixty-seventh Street, New 
York City, is lined with them. 
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These artists wanted two things—higher ceilings 
and lower rents. They were different from ordinary 
artists: they were long of money and short of hair. 
The ordinary speculative builders couldn’t see the 
idea of a two-story studio with bedrooms up a little 
stairway. But they went as fast as hot cakes from a 
Childs’ window. The artists quickly filled up their 
first building and after the first year or so had rolled 
by they found that the outside tenants were paying 
all the overhead and taxes and interest, and the 
original owners were getting off with a ridiculously 
low rent. 


One real estate firm in New York has sold twelve 
million dollars’ worth of apartments in three years. 
And among the purchasers were some of the keenest 
business men in the United States. So it must be a 
worthy business proposition; indeed, it seems to 
grow more popular every year. 


The one hundred per cent. codperative seems to be 
the fashion these days. It is safer, but then, like 
most safer things, they are more expensive. Hvery- 
thing is owned—everything except the venerable and 
distinguished hall-men, who seem to be there by the 
grace of God! They are all over eighty and they take 
the newness off the place the moment you go in. 
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The owners in this ease fill up the house. They pay 
in enough capital to finance everything over the first 
mortgage. And then every year they are assessed 
a sufficient sum to pay the carrying charges and the 
amortization on the mortgage. But even at that, 
their rent seems to be about one half that which 
the common or garden variety of tenant pays. 


The smart ones buy two apartments and rent out one 
at the renters’ rate and practically get their own 
apartment rent free. But it takes money! 


The codperative business has gone through many 
ramifications. There have been some glorious 
failures, but successful buildings of this type are now 
lining both sides of Park Avenue. 


Why “Not for cAll the Professions ? 


Way pon’r the doctors get together and build coops 
in all the principal cities? And likewise the dentists? 
Office buildings fight a little shy of dentists. They 
want too much. Gas, hot and cold water, all sorts of 
trick electric outlets, and a beautiful smell of disin- 
fectants are the usual accessories of a dentist’s 
office. 
(Continued on page 241) 
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Kenneth Clark, Photo Bertram G. Goodhue, Architect 


Detail, Screen, St. Joseph’s Chapel, Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York 
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Kenneth Clark, Photo Bertram G. Goodhue, Architect 


Detail, Screen, St. Joseph’s Chapel, Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York 
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Dining-room, Residence, Mr. William Ziegler, 2 East 63d Street, New York 
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Detail, House, Mr. Henry N. Morse, Bronxville, N. Y. 
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John Wallace Gillies, Photo Frederick Sterner, Architect 
Parge House, Residence, Mr. Frederick Sterner, Lexington Avenue and 65th Street, New York 
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“ Neumar” Lavatory. Slab is Italian black and gold marble, basin is white vitroware, trimmings and legs are gold plate. 
The mirror is of Crane design, of beveled plate glass with etched decorations. Its wings conceal spacious cabinets 


Because it is the fixture in most constant 
use, convenience and right proportions in 
the lavatory are important factorsinthe com- 
fort derived from a fine bathroom. For the 
same reason, there is special need of endur- 
ing quality. Provisions for maximum con- 
venience and long and satisfying service 


are matched by beauty of contour, color and 
finish in every detail of Crane lavatories and 
other bathroom appointments. Crane at- 
tention to design is as much a feature of the 
simplest fixtures of porcelain or enamel as of 
the distinctive units incorporating French 
and Italian statuary and colored marbles. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 


CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, L1p., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
C= CRANE, PARIS 
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John Wallace Gillies, Photo Frederick Sterner, Architect 


Detail, Living Room, Parge House, Residence, Mr. Frederick Sterner, 
Lexington Avenue and 65th Street, New York 
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John Wallace Gillies, Photo Frederick Sterner, Architect 


Dining-room, Parge House, Residence, Mr. Frederick Sterner, 
Lexington Avenue and 65th Street, New York 
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Plans, House, Mr. G. Leonard Johnson, Englewood, N. J. 
Aymar Embury II, Architect 
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John Wallace Gillies, Photo Aymar Embury II, Architect 


Detail, House, Mr. G. Leonard Johnson, Englewood, N. J. 
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Based on our “predicated experience,” allow us to suggest, in 
plans for greenhouses you always provide for possible addi- 
tions. In eight cases out of eleven the need arises. The side 
entrance as a feature of this single house provides an admir- 
able connection for a duplicate house, as suggested on the plan. 


For Three Quarters of a Century 


SN’T wisdom largely predicated experience? The more the 
experience then, the greater the wisdom. 


With this in mind, it seems entirely pardonable for us to 
stress, at times, our greenhouse experience covering close to 
three quarters of a century. 


From Hell Gate to Golden Gate, the country over, are exam- 
ples of our “predicated experience.” Let us co-operate with 
you, when you have a greenhouse problem. 





CARIES 





Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


New York _. Philadelphia Chicago 
Cleveland Kansas City Denver St. Louis 
_ Toronto Buffalo 
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House, Mr. Frank D. Potter, Rye, N. Y. (Plans on back) 
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Lewis Colt Albro, Architect 
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Electus D. Litchfield and Rogers, Architects 
Baptist Church, York Ship Village, Camden, N. J. 
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John Wallace Gillies, Photo Frank J. Forster, Architect 
House, Mr. J. W. Day, Douglaston, L. I. (Plans on back) 
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Editorial Comment 
(Continued from page 184) 


And the low moans and cries of ‘‘Oh, Doctor!’’ are 
not conducive to the comfort and calmness of the 
dentist’s neighbor, unless, of course, he is another 
dentist. 


But if the building is tenanted entirely by dentists 
it gives a sort of comfort to the patient to hear 
groans and moans emanating from the next office. 
‘“There,’’ says the hard rock man as he pushes the 
steam drill a little farther in, ‘‘think what that other 
fellow is getting!’’ And you writhe around and try 
to tell him what you think of him and his whole 
profession. But he has circumvented and outwitted 
you by covering your entire speaking apparatus 
with a large piece of sheet rubber, through which 
conversation is difficult and at times moist. 


‘Painless Payments “Rather Rare 


Ar weast, architecture is a painless profession. Or, 
rather, it is until you try to get your last payment. 
It is at that period of the game that the gnashing 
of teeth can be heard several blocks distant. But keep 
on, brother practitioners. Don’t take off anything. 
It’s near Christmas. The toy stores are calling! 


— It is about this time of year that the souvenirs begin 
to come in from our friends the manufacturers. The 
rulers, the domestic cigars, the paper-weights, and 
the calendars. Oh, my God, the calendars! Why be 
reminded of all the dark days to come? Many of us 
only look ahead to see on what day of the week 
Washington’s birthday occurs and whether some one 
has arranged the Fourth of July so as to make a 
triple holiday! 


Yuletide Suggestions 


We micurt timidly suggest a few useful souvenirs, 
articles which would not find an immediate grave in 
the scrap-basket. For instance, from the terra-cotta 
people, a few mat-glazed golf balls; from the bronze 
foundry, a flying mercury for a Ford radiator; from 
the plaster manufacturer, a vanity case with a little 
Houbigant inside, marked ‘‘For last coat only’’; 
from the refrigerator concerns, a neat iceless freezer 
to go in the lower drawer of the office desk. And 
so on, ad mortem. 


The Magazine vs. the Circulars 


We are naturally prejudiced in favor of magazine 
advertising, especially for the building trades. We 
have THe Arcuirect and others. Why open twenty- 
five envelopes every morning, very few of which are 


of interest? Let the architects get accustomed to 
looking through our pages and every one will save 
time and effort. 


cAbandoning the ‘Rear Lines 


Do aRrcHITECTS grow weary of designing when the 
rear elevation comes along? Many of the rear ele- 
vations are done by the draftsmen, with never a look 
from the Old Man. And many of them are archi- 
tecturally satisfactory. Of course, owners of com- 
mercial buildings are not prone to expend much 
money on rear facades, but with the introduction of 
shadow brickwork and here and there a bit of terra- 
eotta, things are brightening up along the rear 
trenches. 


Shadow brickwork on the rear of tall buildings, 
where nothing can project over the building line, 
was a gorgeous idea. Just who originated it is 
something of a mystery. Probably the Italians, who 
did everything to a brick that it could possibly stand 
for. The first time we ever noticed it was on the 
east wall of the Bush Terminal Building in West 
Forty-second Street, New York. The intelligent 
architect of that building probably got the idea from 
sitting in the theater looking at a lot of flat scenery. 


Theatrical “Nightmares 


Wuat cCRIMEs are committed in the theater under the 
guise of architecture! Most of the interiors seen on 
the stage would drive a husband right away from 
his own fireside out into the open night. It is a pity 
that more producers do not enlist the services of 
architects for architectural scenes, even if only in 
a consulting capacity. We have been so enraged at 
the sight of some of the stage settings that we have 
entirely lost the thread of the story—which didn’t 
happen to be such a loss after all. 


Some very fine stage designs have been made by 
J. Monroe Hewlett and Howard Greenley here in 
the Kast, and we only wish that the producing cor- 
porations would see the hght and use more of this 
architectural talent and knowledge in a sphere where 
it is so badly needed. 


Keeping Up with the Times 


One oF the difficulties of many architects is that 
of knowing just whom to see during office hours. In 
a large organization this problem is not so much in 
evidence. A representative of the firm is specially 
designated to answer the numerous calls relative to 
this or that new material or device, while the Big 
Chief sits screened in his private sanctum, a sort of 
Buddha whose numerous arms may be imagined 
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deftly drawing six floor plans and a couple of eleva- 
tions simultaneously. 


It is in the smaller offices that the question often 
arises, ‘‘Shall I see this gentleman or not? Shall I 
pause in the making of this exquisite perspective 
of Mrs. Robinson’s bungalow to inspect this extra- 
ordinary new fly screen? In that case I will surely 
have the inexorable Mrs. R. perched on my shoulder- 
blades at precisely 2 p.m.—and hell knows no fury 
like a lady client delayed. And yet—this screen may 
be just the thing for her bungalow. The circular 
says that it ‘solves the problem of the casement 
window and makes it possible to have accessible 
shutters, roll-shades, inside curtains, and invisible 
adjusters,’ verily, it is the eighth wonder of the 
world!’ 


The frequent recurrence of such mental crises as 
this is the reason why all architects over thirty years 
of age have gray hair—or none. 


Help in Time of Trouble 


Trp TENDENCY to group building appliances and 
materials in exhibitions is an encouraging sign of 
the times. We have the Electrical Show, the Home 
Builders, ete. These are excellent institutions and 
rich mines of information as to what is newest in 
the field of domestic appliances. Too few architects 
attend them. They intend to but they don’t ‘‘get 
round to it.’’? They put it off and when they finally 
pick up the pair of tickets sent them with the com- 
pliments of the Flushwell Filter Co., the show is 
over. 


Individual reactions to such exhibitions are always 
interesting. At the not-distant Electrical Show we 
watched a lady turn away from one of the newest 
washing-machines which combined the sight and 
sound of suds on a most heartrending motion, and 
say to her companion, ‘‘It is doubtless practical, 
Luey, but you know what a poor sailor I am.”’ 


Another pleasant remark overheard in the aisles 
was that of a gentleman who was inspecting the 
model ‘‘ Electric Home,’’ which was a free transla- 
tion, so to speak, of the old Payne homestead at Kast 
Hampton, L. I. 


‘‘Well, I declare,’’ he said, ‘‘home sweet home set to 
electricity. How I wish old man Payne could hear 
it 

Probably the last word in building materials is 
suggested by an article in the Popular for-some- 
reason Science Monthly. The quotation which les 
before us reads, ‘‘Glass houses are declared to have 
been made possible as the result of the recent dis- 


covery of certain chemical processes together with 
a new type of glass-making machine. As strong and 
sturdy as wood, it is said that homes of glass will 
be much cheaper and yet will be warm in winter and 
eool in summer. Plans call for the erection of five- 
and six-room cottages which, with the exception of 
the frame, will be built entirely of glass in both plate 
and block form.’’ 


Thus we may all soon number among our acquaint- 
ances ‘‘people who live in glass houses,’’ and stone- 
throwing will become a lost art. It is suspected by 
some that this new device is a scheme on the part 
of our paternal—or should we say maternal?—gov- 
ernment to enable its agents to see what goes on 
inside. Pitiless publicity would do much for home 
habits and a transparent Hollywood, for example, 
could be pointed at by reformers with pride. How- 
ever, one cynic avers that there has always been 
less danger from people who live in glass houses 
throwing stones than from people who live in stone 
houses throwing glasses. 


In the Other cAmerica 


We Have been looking over a recent review of the 
Brazilian Centennial Exposition which closed on 
September 1, 1923. Like many a menu, it reads 
better than it looks. The illustrations indicate that 
most of the Latin-American architects are afflicted 
with what has been called the ‘‘bhight of the Beaux 
Arts.’’ In the Brazilian buildings nowhere could 
we discover any departure from the traditional 
‘patisserie’ which was so amusing at the Paris Hix- 
position of 1900, that gay and festive classic-with-its- 
corsets-off so appropriate to the ‘‘ Ville Lumieére.’’ 
Among the more serious buildings, the Grand Palace 
des Festas was hardly more than a re-study of the 
Grand Palais in Paris. We had hoped for something 
more native and racial in the Brazilian show, some- 
thing smacking of the mixture of French, Spanish, 
and Indian peoples. In this respect our own exposi- 
tion at San Diego showed what could be done, and 
superior to either was the beautiful Swedish exposi- 
tion held this summer :at Goteborg, which caused 
a complete exodus of all domestic help from the eas- 
tern seaboard. 


Exception must be made in the affair at Rio de 
Janeiro in the case of the various national pavilions, 
several of which were of a permanent character and 
destined to become the official residences of their 
respective ambassadors. The United States was 
fortunate in having an excellent piece of design in 
the new embassy which was the work of the late 
Frank L. Packard of Columbus, Ohio. 


(Continued on page 244) 
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Francis Nelson Architect 
C. F. Karser, Plumbing Contractor _ 





Vhen oe Builds 


One a Apes S great department stores—L. Bamberger 8 Cone 

pany, Newark, N. J.—has just finished an “Ideal Home” for ex- 
hibition purposes. Infinite care and skill have guided decisions 
on every detail of construction and furnishin 
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Editorial Comment 
(Continued from page 242) 


Natural cA rchitecture 


A porent fascination lies in the architecture and 
sculpture which Mother Earth has turned out in the 
various stages of her development. The Natural 
Bridge in Virginia is a striking example. This un- 
doubtedly antedates the first Roman arch-forms by 
many centuries and still stands while the Forum 
Romanum suffers from the worst case of fallen- 
arches on record. The Mammoth Cave in Kentucky 
with its chambers dripping with brilliant stalactites 
might well have inspired the most elaborate of the 
rooms in the Moorish Alhambra. In sculpture there 
is nothing finer than the austere profile of the ‘‘Old 
Man of the Mountain’’ in New Hampshire, a master- 
piece to which Gutzon Borglum may well turn for 
inspiration in his amazing project of carving the 
side of one of our southern mountains. 


The Weaver Canyon, which winds down from the 
Continental Divide to Salt Lake City, is bounded 
by walls bewilderingly decorated with ornate friezes 
of intricate sculpture, in which appear beasts, men, 
and gods in profusion, formed by the repetitive 
erystallizations of the rock itself. The general effect 
is strikingly Asiatic. Again, in the newly opened 
Zion National Park in southern Utah, one finds 
richly colored rock and sand in strata and zigzag 
stripes which are plainly the inspiration of our 
American Indian pottery and textiles. In fact there 
is no end to the mental adventures into which one 
may be led by the contemplation of geologic design. 


That to err is not exclusively human is shown by 
certain areas in which Nature has slipped a cog and 
gone on the architectural loose, so to speak. She 
makes such an exhibition of herself in large parts 
of the Yellowstone Park which is ordinarily accepted 
at its guide-book valuation as ‘‘stupendous, magnifi- 
cent, a masterpiece before which the mind of man 
bows down in abject humility,’’ and so on. We stood 
once with an artistic person whose mind refused to 
do anything of the sort. We were surrounded by 
a chaos of boiling springs, spouting geysers, and the 
horrific forms of sundry limaceous precipitates. 


‘What do you think of it?’’ we asked. 


The artist rolled his eyes to heaven as he replied: 
‘There is just one word for it: it is plumb 
ridiculous. ”’ 


cAn Embodied Conscience 


Sprakinc or Henry Bacon, Royal Cortissoz says: 

“Tf T had to characterize Bacon in two words I 

would call him an embodied conscience. A homely 
(Continued on page 246) 
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The above is a photograph of one of the many Wrought 
Iron pieces designed and made by us for the Shelton Club 
Hotel, Lexington Ave. and 49th St., New York. 


Arthur Loomis Harmon, Architect. 


The exterior and interior architec- 
tural and decorative Wrought Iron 


and Bronze for the Shelton Club 
Hotel of New York City are ex- 
amples of metal work produced by 
us from designs made in coépera- 
tion with the architect. 


PARKHURST FORGE, Inc. 
Art in Metals 
156 EAST 45th STREET 
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Editorial Comment 


(Continued from page 244) 


little story that came to me not long ago will enforce 
the point. It was told to me by the president of a 
university where Bacon was asked to design a fra- 
ternity house. He made the plans, and when the 
committee was through poring over them they said 
they wanted big, plate glass windows. The plan 
called for small panes, and these, the committee said, 
would have to be changed. Bacon said: ‘It is neces- 
sary to the integrity of my design that the panes 
be small. If they must be large, the affair is simple. 
Give me my plans, employ some one else, and we'll 
eall the matter settled.’ The panes went in small. 

‘‘You see it was not a little matter, after all. 
Nothing has ever been a little matter with Bacon, 
nothing that touched the honor of his art. He has 
built many buildings, studying all manner of prob- 
lems. He has designed bank buildings and univer- 
sity dormitories, libraries and hospitals, churches 
and school-houses, a railway station and an astro- 
nomical observatory, a public bath and a bridge. In 
collaboration with our leading sculptors, with the 
late Augustus Saint-Gaudens, and with Daniel C. 
French, he has designed perhaps threescore monu- 
ments. And in everything he has done he has been 
embodied conscience seeking perfection.’’ 
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Birthplace of Theodore Roosevelt, 26th 

President of the United States, 28 E. 

zoth St., New York City, restored by 
Theodate Pope, Architect. 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


Telescopic Hoist 
with Automatic Gear Shifting Brake 
Device and Silencer 


At the Birthplace 
of Theodore Roosevelt 


HE Roosevelt Memorial Association 
spared no effort or expense in faith- 
fully restoring this old building to its 
original state. Fortunately it has been 
possible to collect much of the original 
furniture and fittings, and many of the 
articles personally used by Theodore 
Roosevelt have been placed on display. 
The problem of ash removal, however, 
was met by providing the most efficient 
method available to-day. A G & G Model 
A Telescopic Hoist with complete equip- 
ment was installed. The G & G Sidewalk 
Doors were specially fitted with blue stone 
to conform with the exterior appearance 
of the building. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
552 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Photograph Copyrighted by Gillis & Geoghegan 
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To the Profession: 


An architect came to my office and entered his 
subscription for THE ARCHITECT. He said: 


“I am going to take only THE ARCHITECT. Five 
years from now I will have in my library 1500 plates 
reflecting the best current work in America irrespective of 
locality or authorship. 


“I will have 60 Piranesi engravings, 180 pen and 
pencil studies, together with plans and details. 


“T will also have monthly the most interesting type 
matter that I have ever read.”’ 


Why should he take several publications when he 
gets what is architecturally best in one? 
Speaking of the reading matter, a prominent archi- 


tect writes: 


“The editorials have that rare quality of combining 
technical discourse with a sense of humor. Surely this 
latter is to be appreciated by our too serious profession.” 


A. HOLLAND FORBES. 
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QuITE LIKE PEOPLE, BURNHAM BOILERS 
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RESIDENCE OF H. S. KENNEDY DAMERS & CAMPAIGNE, Architects 
AT TROY, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 


Irvington, N. Y. 


Representatives Canadian Office: 
In all Principal Cities Harbor Commission Bldg., Toronto 





